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THIS Addreſs is ſent out iato the world with the 


pole hope of contributing ſome aſſiſtance 10 the burdens 


of the times. While the great object therefore of the 


Author is to render it uſeful, be is open to convition 
in any error, or 10 zmprovement in any deficiency. 
His beſt endeavours have been exerted io procure infor- 
mation, and on this account his thanks are due to ſome 


valuable friends. Still however in ſome points he 


may peſſibly be miſtaken, and others might have been 


more profitably urged. He Shall therefore think bin- 


elf obliged to the intelligent and benevolent for com- 


municalions; and invites their co-operation in the com- 
mon cauſe, 


AsYLUM, 0 


: July 17, 1795. 
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; I N times of public danger or diſtreſs it is the 
duty of every good citizen to contribute his affiſt- 
ance of talent or property, according to his ability, to 
avert the one and to alleviate the other. To this he 
is impelled by the principle of ſelf preſervation, as 
ſtrongly as by the duty of ſocial relationſhip. The 
author of this Addreſs, feeling, i in common with his 
fellow citizens, the domeſtic diſtreſſes of the country, 
and looking forward with the extremeſt anxiety to 
the too probable encreaſe of them, thinks he has diſ- 
charged his conſcience in contributing his ideas and 
. to the common ſtock ; and is at leaſt con- 
B | fident, 
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fident, that in giving utterance to his fervent deſire to 


relieve the diſtreſſes, and to preſerve the comforts of 
his fellow creatures, the community to which he 
belongs cannot be injured, if it be not benefited. 
He belongs to no party, whoſe views he wiſhes to 
ſupport; he has no ſpleen to gratify,—no diſap- 
pointment to complain of, and no private intereſts, 
which he ſeeks in this way to promote. 


The urgent diſtreſs of the time, and to which 
the attention of every thinking man in the country 
is immediately directed, 1s the ſcantineſs of ſapph. 
and the high Price, of proviſions, 


The queſtion is not decided in every man's mind 
Whether this alarming ſituation ariſes from real 
ſcarcity, or from wicked and intereſted monopoly. 
As the intention of this addreſs is to call forth the 
hearty and rational endeavours of the people to ob- 


viate the evil, or to render it more ſupportable, and 


not to inflame murmurs and diſcontent, it will be ne- 


ceſſary to employ a few reflections 85 this 1 _ | 


tant dn. 


1 o prevent altogether the monopoly even of the 
neceſſaries of life in a commercial country, however 
deſireable it may be to the general comfort of the 


people, 


To 
people, will be found in practice to be utterly impoſ- 
fible. Wealth gives the power of ſpeculation; ſpe- 
culation has in view rapid and inordinate aggran- 
dizement ; and perhaps, conſtituted as we are, it is 
too much to expect of mankind that they ſhould vo- 
luntarily abſtain from theſe tempting opportunities. 
The ſcarcity, or ſhort ſupply, of the market is the 
golden harveſt of the ſpeculator, and he will natu- 
rally puſh the accident of the time to it's utmoſt ex- 
tent in his favour. The minds of men of this de- 
' ſcription are contracted within a very narrow compals, 
and flow in very ſhallow depths ;—they ſeldom are 
more enlarged and expanded than to graſp at the co- 
acervation of wealth, and have little of that ſenſibility 
which keeps them alive to the intereſts of their fel. 
low creatures while they are purſuing their own pri- 
vate emolument. Commercial experience juſtifies 
us in ſuppoſing that they will carry their articles to 
the moſt profitable market; even though that 
market ſhould be found amongſt our enemies, and 
ſhould be at the expence of our neighbours and our 
countrymen. Ir is the duty of the legiſlature, as the 
guardians of the welfare of the whole community, ta 
counteract theſe malignant effects of human avarice 
by the interpoſition of ſtrict and ſalutary laws. The 
legiſlature of no country has diſcharged this duty with 
more wiſdom than our own. , Every ſalutary provi- : 
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fion is made againſt exportation, either for the ſupply 
of our enemies, or to the diminution of our own 
ſtock after the article exceeds the fair price of plenty. 
Nor has it been ſuggeſted that there has been any 
want of vigilance or promptneſs in the executive go- 
vernment in carrying theſe proviſions into effect. 
Aſter all however the cunning of individuals ſharpen- 


ed by avarice beyond their natural ingenuity, will find 


means in ſome inſtances to evade the laws however 
ſtrictly guarded both in their letter and execution. 
From a coaſt of ſuch extent, and through channels 
ſo numerous as the extended commerce of this 
country affords, the moſt ſleepleſs vigilance will be 


eluded; and the riſque of puniſhment, and all the 


hazards and delay of circuitous conveyance, will be 


more than balanced by the advantages of ſucceſs, 


From theſe obſervations it may fairly be inferred, 
That if a monopoly did, or does, exiſt for the pur- 
poſes of exportation, no imputation can attach either 


to the legiſlature or to the executive government; 


and that in all probability under ſuch precautions, 


and againſt ſuch pains and penalties, no exportation 


to an amount large enough to produce the preſent 


evils can poſſibly have taken place. Admitting 


however that ſuch an exportation ever did exiſt, it 
can hardly be contended that this is the caſe at pre- 
| _ 
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ſent; unleſs it be ſuppoſed that large and numerous 
ſtores ſtill remain untouched in the country. Would 
to God ſuch a ſuppoſition could be ſupported ! be- 
cauſe then we ſhould have a reaſonable expectation 
that the good ſenſe and energies of government, 
called forth by the neceſſities of the people, would 
ſhield us from every apprehenſion of ſcarcity. 
Where however is ſuch accumulation of ſtores to be 
found? If there be a ſufficient quantity of bread 
corn for example in the country, it would be impoſ- 
ſible to conceal the fact; becauſe grain is of ſo bulky 
a nature, and requires ſo much room for it's preſer- 
vation from heat, decay, and vermin, that it is an 


| abſolute impoſſibility to ſecrete or conceal ſuch a 


quantity as would even in a trifling degree affect the 
conſumption. It is to be feared it is too plain a truth 
all over the country that the barns and ſtacks of the 
Farmer contain no reſerve of wheat, or at leaſt a very 
inconſiderable one, either threſhed or unthreſhed. It 


is not in the granaries of the Corndealers that the 


hoard is to be found ; becauſe in the firſt place their 
Intereſt is entirely adverſe to their witholding it from 
market, the price of wheat being ſuch at this time as 
to afford them more advantage than they can expect 


by holding it back, conſidering the riſque of decay 


and vermin, the poſſibility of the market being low- 


ered by Foreign ſupplies, and the well grounded ap- 
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prehenſion of popular reſentment, Nor does the mo- 
nopoly exiſt with the Millers or Mealmen; for it is a 
well known fact, that the great market for domeſtic 
conſumption in Mark-Lane is thronged by perſons of 
this deſcription from every part of the country, whoſe 
ſaces were never ſeen there before, and who are brought 
there by an inability to ſupply their own cuſtomers by 
any other means. Neither does the evil lie with the 
Bakers, who have not the means of holding up any large 
quantity of corn, who, in the metropolis at leaſt; are 
undoubtedly carrying on their trade at this time to a 
loſs, —and who find ſuch difficulty in procuring flour 
for their regular cuſtomers, that they are unable to 


ſupply any perſons who are not in the conſtant habits 
of dealing with them. 


Another and very concluſive argument againſt 
there being any monopoly, for the purpoſes of ex- 
portation at leaſt, is this, That wheat bears full as high 

a price in the central parts of the kingdom, as it does 
in any of the maritime counties. 


In making theſe obſervations, while it is intended 
to aſſiſt the public in forming a juſt opinion of the 
quantity of bread corn in hand, it is not intended to 
deny that in ſome few and local caſes the intereſted 
views of individuals may give a temporary aggrava- 


tion 
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tion to the real unavoidable evil. Such inſtances 
however are few and partial, and can have no effect 
upon the general price or conſumption. In parti- 
cular diſtricts the Miller or Mealman may buy up 
grain to make his own price; or the grower may 
hold it back till it arrives at ſome ſtandard he may 
have thought proper to fix. But wretched indeed i 
muſt be the relaxation of duty in the magiſtrates of 
that diſtrict, who do not find early means to coun- 
teract the effects of an avarice, which both virtue 2 
r ſo ſtrongly _ : 


| Let it alſo be obſerved that in deni of the 
ſhort quantity of wheat in hand it is not intended to 
aſſert that every farm- yard, and every granary, in the 4 
kingdom is exhauſted. Moſt melancholy indeed 
would be our proſpect were this the caſe. Inſtead of 1 
reproaching thoſe whoſe ſtores are not yet brought | 
to market, the great cauſe of alarm is that enough is 
not ſtill reſerved. In a time of dearneſs our reſent- 
ment thoughtleſsly kindles againſt every man who 
retains but a load of wheat in his barn; and the fury 
of the poor is with difficulty reſtrained. But in fa@ 
the leaſt reflection would convince us that every un- 
threſhed wheat rick, and every untouched granary is 
a treaſure of hope; and that the man, whoſe cir- 


cumſtances has enabled him to keep back a portion of 
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his corn is a benefactor and not an enemy, of the poor. 
The different degrees of capital amongſt the occupiers 
of land obliging them to bring to market, or enabling 
them to retain, their produce, occaſions the gradual 
and conſtant ſupply of the market till harveſt again 
returns. One ſet of Farmers are obliged to threſh 
Out, and offer their wheat for ſale before Chriſtmas. 
In proportion to their reſpective neceſſities, either to 
pay their rent, to buy ſtock, or ſeed, or to pay their 
labourers at the ſucceeding hay-time and harveſt, the 
corn 1s gradually brought forth in a uniform and 
_ ſufficient ſupply (if there be in reality enough for the 
ſupply,) throughout the ſucceſſive ſeaſons of the 
year. A few very opulent farmers are enabled to 
Teſerve their crops till harveſt is paſt. This is not a 
monopoly, by which is to be underſtood buying up 
the commodities of others to the injury of the pub- 
lic; it is merely the reſervation of a man's own 
ſtore ; and ſalutary in it's effect upon the commu- 
nity by preventing the new corn from being too early 
conſumed, and thereby keeping up an equal fair 
price throughout the year: and it is likewiſe our ſe- 
eurity and dependance to ſupply, and to prevent the 
calamity of, any deficiency in the laſt harveſt. Such 
| reſources it is too much to be feared are not very 
plentiful at the preſent time; let not then the ven- 
geance of the poor be exerciſed againſt that remain- 


ng 


: V 
ing ſtock which is our beſt hope; but let their pa- 
tience aſſiſt in huſbanding our ſtores ; and let them 
reflect that it is better to be ſupplied with what our 
neceſſities, require at a high price, than to ſtarve for 
want of any ſupply at all. In times of ſcarcity and 
dearneſs the paſſions are more generally called forth, 
than the reaſon of mankind. Monopoly is a term 
to which their reſentment quickly reſorts; and their 
judgment is but little employed in enquiring into the 
nature, the practicability, and the extent of it. On 
the ſubject of the monopoly of corn an extract is 
{ubjoined from one of the moſt laborious, impartial, 
and valuable treatiſes on the corn trade and corn 
laws, which has ever been publiſhed x. After nume- 
rous accounts and eſtimates the author adds the fol- 
lowing remark : From theſe accounts and eſti. 
« mates it appears, that we depend more immedi- 
« ately than moſt men imagine for our daily bread 
on Providence, whoſe gifts are ſo equally and re- 
« pularly dealt out, that it very rarely happens, 
ce notwithſtanding the uncertainty of the ſeaſons, on 

which the whole in appearance ſo much depends, 
<« that the annual produce of the earth is not equal 
e to the neceſlary ſupport and wants of man, pro- 
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* Tt is to be Cl in a work entitled Three Tracts on 
te the Corn Trade and Corn Laws,” ſold by J. IN 
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e viding he is not wanting on his part to endeavour 


* to obtain it by a due application to that labour to 


c which he was at firſt condemned, and from which 


« he never can be diſpenſed with; for let him exert 
& all his ſkill and abilities to the utmoſt, it ſeems 
« impoſſible for him to obtain ſo great a ſurplus, as 
* to have it in his power to forbear to till the 


ground, even for one year ; but that he muſt 


throughout his life ſubſiſt by a continual labour 
and conſtant dependance on him, who hath pro- 
e miſed that ſeed- time and harveſt ſhall never fail.” 


Thus then the monopoly of corn appears to be ſo 


very improbable, that ſuch an idea ought not to be 


entertained, much leſs acted upon, without very full 


and convincing evidence. 


It may fairly then be aſſumed that the preſent 


ſcarcity of corn is real, and not artificial; but to 


eſtabliſh the fa& ſtill more ſtrongly let us enquire 
into the cauſes which have combined to produce the 
fituation at which we are ſo juſtly alarmed. 


1. It is well known to the corn factors that the 
whole ſtock of the bread corn of laſt year was ſo 
nearly conſumed before harveſt, that had not the har- 
veſt been remarkably carly we ſhould at that time 


have felt a much. ſeverer temporary ſcarcity than we 


da 


11 


do at preſent. Inſtead therefore of the markets be- 


ing ſupplied after harveſt in part with old wheat, neu | 
wheat only was brought forward; and that three 


weeks or a month“ earlier than the average time of 
harveſt. Conſiderably more of the new wheat 
therefore was conſumed by Chriſtmas for example, 
than in former years ; ſo that unleſs the crops were ſo 
abundant as to be equal to this premature conſump- 
tion, a deficiency muſt neceſſarily be felt towards the 
* of che following harveſt. 


2. Unkapidly however the yielding of the laſt 
crops was by no means equal to the ſanguine expec- 
_ tations which were formed of them. Throughout 
the ſouthern, eaſtern, and midland counties, the ear, 
which looked very promiſing to the eye, did not yield 
much more than four fifths of corn, all the upper 
part of the ear being merely chaff. This is account- 
ed for by an unexpected froſt in the middle of May, 
when the wheat was in bloom, which cut off the 
upper part of the bloom which was expoſed, but did 
not injure the lower part of it which was more ſhel- 
tered. The northern counties were not affected by 
this accident, the wheat not being in ſo forward a 

ſtate. 


This is nearly one twelfth of the whole conſumption !! 


3. The 
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3. The premature conſumption then of one 
crop, and the failure of the ſucceeding crop, will 
ſufficiently account for a ſcarcity towards the cloſe of 
the year without having recourſe to the fiction of a 
monopoly, The neceſſary very large demands for 
our navy and armies muſt be ſuppoſed to haſten and 


encreaſe the misfortune. But this, though it doubt- 


leſs adds ro other cauſes, would not alone produce 
any inconvenience ; becauſe we know, that during 
the laſt war, no ſcarcity was felt; and even towards 
the cloſe of it, long and expenſive as it had been, 
wheat was remarkably cheap and plentiful, being at 
the average in the year 1779, 335. 8d. per quarter“. 

| | Eh —_— Our 


* By haſtily aſcribing public misfortunes to untrue cauſes, 
ſill more grievous calamities are produced. To ſhew that the 
dearneſs of wheat cannot fairly be confidered as a conſequence 
of war, the average price of wheat 9 the two laſt wars 


* 
3 1 * 1 
In the year 1756. r a- £2 75 

1757 —— —— 3 0 0 
1758. 2 10 © 
175999 1 19 lo per OC: 
176 x 16 6 
I 110 3 
1762. . 1 19 © 


The peace was concluded "i 1763; ſo that wheat 


. ſunk, rather than roſe in value with the continuance of the 


war. During the laſt war the prices were as follows: viz. 


In 


E 

Our next obſervations muſt be applied to the high 
and unprecedented price of butcher's meat. The 
public opinion does not ſeem to be made up as to the 
cauſes of this additional calamity. The fact ſeems 
to be, that the ſhort ſupply of ſtock at the preſent 
time may be very well accounted for by the circum- 
ſtances of the laſt winter. The long continuance of 
the froſt, and the very high price of fodder, made 
ſtock of every kind too burdenſome for the middling 
Grazier to ſupport. Towards the concluſion of the 
winter therefore, the lean cattle of all kinds were 
ſent to market, which uſed to be kept back till the 
ſummer. This evil would not have ariſen to the 
very ſerious inconvenience which we now feel, if the 
ſevere winter had happily been ſucceeded by a mild 
and favourable ſpring. The turnips however having 
been deſtroyed by the froſt, and the graſs being 
checked by the coldneſs and backwardneſs of the 
ſpring, it became neceſſary to fodder the cattle at a 


| £4 
in the yea 1775- . 
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1777 — 1 
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time when in the uſual courſe of ſeaſons they ſhould 
have been fattening upon abundant paſturage ; ſo 
that Graziers who had ſtruggled through the winter in 
hopes of a favourable ſpring were ſtill obliged to ſell 
off their lean ſtock, and prematurely ſupply the 
market with that proviſion, which ſhould have been 
reſerved for the ſummer and autumn conſumption. 
The toll of Smithfield- Market affords a ſtrong con- 
firmation of this ſtatement. By this it appears that 
the quantity of ſtock brought to market in the 
months of February, March, and April, 1795, 
exceed the quantity in the ſame months. in the year 
1794 by many thouſand head both of beaſts and 
ſheep. It is too much to be feared that the Graziers 


allured by the preſent enormous prices of meat ſtill 


ſupply the market with ſtock that ought not to be 
brought forwards for two or three months to come ; 
the evil of which muſt be moſt ſeverely felt at no 
great diſtance of time. Independantly of this unfor- 
tunate anticipation of the ſupply, it will be readily 
perceived what an immenſe loſs of weight of animal 
food has been ſuſtained by the ſlaughter of cattle be- 
fore they had attained their proper condition, Sup- 
poſe 15,000 neat cattle to have been brought to 
market wanting ten ſtone each of their uſual weight, 
there will then be a deficiency of 1 50,000 ſtone 
weight of . beef. Apply this calculation in a' due 

proportion 
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1 
proportion to the numbers of ſheep, which were 
haſtened to the ſlaughter-houſe by neceſſity, and we 
can be at no loſs to account for the preſent high price 
of butcher's meat. Nevertheleſs it muſt be con- 
feſſed that the real ſcarcity is much aggravated by 
other means. The victualling of our armaments 
will undoubtedly encreaſe our demands, and make 
the ſcanty ſupply of our markets more ſeverely felt. 
Nor can it be concealed that the public ſuſpicion of 
mal- practice is much better founded in the dealing 
out the ſupply of animal food, than of bread corn. 
As however the author of this Addreſs wiſhes not to 
excite popular reſentment againſt any claſs of men, 
which muſt always neceſſarily aggravate rather than 
alleviate an evil, and in a caſe where perhaps his own 


information will not warrant ſuch an intemperate ex- 
erciſe of zeal, he declines pointing out the ſcene of 
theſe nefarious practices, recommending it to the 
vigilant attention of government. Both juſtice and 


benevolence however require from him that he 


mould expoſe what he conceives to be an injurious 
error, and diſarm the reſentment of the poor againſt 


thoſe whom he conſcientiouſly believes to be friendly 
diſpoſed towards them. While he chuſes not to ha- 
zard an aſſertion where the evil exiſts, ſo there can 
be no reaſon to withhold his opinion where it does 
not exiſt, In ſeaſons of ſcarcity the immediate ven- 

EC : 


* 
der of the article is the firſt object of popular fury: 


whereas nothing can be more clear than that his fale 


muſt be larger, and his profits greater when the com- 
modity is more reaſonable, and the conſumption 
more conſiderable. He himſelf buys the article 


often more than proportionably dear. Thus in- the 


preſent "inſtance the retail Butcher, who is often 
threatened, and ſleeps in apprehenſion, buys his meat 
dearer in proportion than he ventures to charge it to 
his cuſtomers. Not a retail Butcher in the metropo- 
lis carries on his trade at this time with a profit; many 
of them with a loſs. Were they to charge the fame 
profit as in times of plenty and cheapneſs, they 
would either have no cuſtomers, or provoke a cla- 
mour which might in a leſs vigorous government 
bury their property in ruins. | 


As it appears then that our preſent diſtreſſing ſitu- 


ation with, refpect to proviſions is not occaſioned ei- 


ther by the neglect, or by the improvidence of go- 


vernment, our feelings and our conduct upon this 


emergency muſt be wholly diveſted of party or poli- 
tics. And as the ſcarcity is undoubtedly real, and 
not produced by the fraudulent arts of thoſe, who 
deal in the different articles of proviſion, every man 
throughout the nation is bound to unite hand and 
heart to make it leſs grievous, 
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Under theſe circumſtances the public naturally 
look up to government for prompt and ſalutary regu- 


lations; but let us recollect how little government 


can do without the co-operation of the public in 
their own domeſtic economy. Every zealous friend 
to the conſtitution of this country will reſort with 
great reluctance to any innovation upon it's princi- 
. ples. Hardly any public meaſures can be adopted to 
force proviſions to market, and to. regulate their 
price, without an arbitrary and violent exertion of 


power. The ſpring of induſtry is the opportunity 


of employing it to the beſt advantage; and one of 
the moſt valuable bleſſings of a free conſtitution is to 


ſecure to every man the diſpoſal of his own property. 


Every violation of this rule muſt generally ſpeaking 


be unjuſt ; and experience ſeems to ſhew that in 
times of exigency it is alſo impolitic. In France re- 
ſtrictions upon agriculture were thought neceſſary for 
the public good; and to enſure a fair and reaſonable 
price the law of the Maximum was enacted and en- 


forced. Effects however were produced the very 
oppoſite of thoſe which were expected, and it be- 


came expedient to aboliſh this violent and oppreſſive 
law. Regulations of this kind generally fail of their 


effect, for however well their proviſions may be de- 


fined, and however they may be guarded by penal - 
ties, ſuch is the fertility of human invention when, 
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excited by intereſt and avarice, that ſome means are 
almoſt always deviſed to evade them. An arbitrary 
proceeding for the public benefit, may be forced into 
precedent in another caſe for the public injury. 
Upon this account therefore the reſort to ſuch mea- 
ſures ſhould be abſtained from till the laſt neceſſity. 
Not that it is intended to aſſert, that no interference 
of government can either be falutary or deſireable; 
on the contrary it 1s propoſed to ſuggeſt in the courſe 
of this Addreſs ſome regulations and attentions on the 
part of the executive government, which it is pre- 
ſumed will be found perfectly compatible with ae 
ſpirit of our invaluable conſtitution. 


| The- people at large are called upon each in his 
private capacity to contribute his ſhare to alleviate 
| the calamity which we now deplore,—the opulent 
recollecting that wealth cannot purchaſe what ĩs not 
to be ſold; and the poor bearing in mind that com- 
plaint and inſurrection cannot procure what abſo- 
lutely does not exiſt. From the opulent of every 
rank a moſt rigid, and (if the phraſe may be uſed,) 
even parſimonious œconomy is required in the con- 
ſumption of bread corn in their families. Every 
principle of ſelf preſervation and public duty, every 
obligation as men and citizens, every conſideration 
which appeals to the heart calls upon them to abate 

for 
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for the preſent only, in the article of proviſions, ex- 


pences which are incurred merely for the purpoſes of 
diſſipation, which have no connection with the ne- 


ceſſities, and God knows not much with the com 


forts, of life. If we would guard againſt the dread- 
ful calamity of famine, or what is nearly as bad, de- 
predation, inſurrection and anarchy, in ſhort againſt 
all the evils with which deſpair threatens property, 
ſubordination, and ſecurity, we muſt content our- 
ſelves with ſufficiency without waſte, - with a plain, 
yet ſubſtantial, board without vanity, frippery, or 
elegance. The author means not here to enter into 
a declamation againſt the follies of the age, or the 
propriety and neceflity of 1c formation of manners. 
It is true that his opinion on this head has long ſince 
been fixed, which he is never backward in urging in 
its proper place. He means here only to recom- 
mend a temporary reform, a ſelf-denial at the mo- 
ment, not to correct the moral, but to alleviate the 
phyſical, diſtreſſes of the times. Nor in his zeal 
for the general good does he loſe ſight of the injury 
which individuals may ſuſtain in their callings; but 
feels for them all which is compatible with a ſenſe of 
general preſervation, He propoſes no wanton ſyſtem 

of ruin; but merely what the exigency of the times 

imperiouſly demands, and what will preſerve even the 

traders alluded to from a much greater calamity. 

. Let 
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Let us now conſider the different inſtances in 
which the more opulent may exerciſe to moſt advan- 
tage the rigid ceconomy, which is now required. 
The groundwork of all our expedients is, that there 
being not the uſual ſupply of bread corn for the 
whole body of the people, they, who have the means 
of purchaſing other articles of food, muſt abſtain 
from this, for the ſake of thoſe who have this only 
means of ſuſtenance in their power. 


1. It is propoſed that the more opulent individu- 
als of all claſſes ſhould reſtrain the uſe of bread in . 
their own families to the loweſt poſſible conſump- 
tion. A ſtrict adherence to this regulation in the 

parlour it may reaſonably be expe&ted would be cheer- 
fully acquieſced with in the kitchen, if ſervants have 


de leaſt feeling for that degree of their fellow crea. 


tures from which they are ſo little removed. It is 
not intended by this to encreaſe the conſumption of 
meat, which at it's preſent price and ſcarcity would 
be no alleviation of the evil. On the contrary the 
place of bread may be well ſupplied by an encreaſed 
uſe of vegetables, to which the ſeaſon of the year is 
particularly favourable. And perhaps in the uſe of 
vegetables for the table, it would be well to avoid the 
conſumption of potatoes, confining ourſelves to the 
other * with which the ſeaſon abounds. This 
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will make a great accumulation of the winter ſtore, 


and will then be a cheap and plentiful comfort for the 
poor. It ſhould likewiſe be a great obje& with fa- 


milies to encreaſe the conſumption of fiſh, many 


kinds of which are at preſent ſo reaſonable and abun- 
dant, that a very great ſaving may be made in the 
article of butcher's meat, and that too at the expence 
of no abſtinence or {elf denial, it being an article of 
Luxury, 


2. There ſhould be but one kind of bread uſed for 


every deſcription of perſons, and that the coarſeſt ;— 


for the greater the quantity of the coats of the wheat 
mixed with the flour of courſe it will be the more 
bulky ; and probably not the leſs nutritive, becauſe 
we know that bran alone has a fattening quality. To 


ſhew the advantage which the public would derive 


from uſing only one kind of bread, made of the 
whole meal, the following ſtatement is given. The 
weekly conſumption of flour within the bills of mor- 


tality is 22,500 ſacks ; each weighing 280lb. Now 


25201bs of wheat-meal produces in the preſent way 


of making bread ſeven ſacks of eatable flour, each | 


weighing 280lbs, making only 1960lbs, or about one 
fifth leſs than the original weight. The common 
praktice is in the following proportion, viz, 
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52 Sacks at 280 — 1540 
2 Seconds — 280 — 140 
1 Coarſe — 280 — 280 
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Governor Pownall edman that only one ſort 
of bread ſhould be made, allowing three fourths of 
the ſack for eatable flour; this would produce only 


1890 lbs. The author now propoſes to work up the 


whole of the meal, which would afford a moiſt, plea- 
fant, and wholeſome bread, and which would proba- 
bly give in weight more than the original quantity, 
viz. 2520lbs, making an addition of more than one 


8. Puddings, p pies, and confectionary of every kind 
ſhould be wholly laid alide. 2 | 55 


4. As it ſhould be a leading object with us all to 
prevent the manufacture of bread corn into any other 
article than bread, ſo few ſacrifices to the common 
cauſe will be more adviſeable than the temporary diſ- 
uſe of hair powder. This ſhould more eſpecially be 
the voluntary tribute of the public, becauſe the ſtate 
having juſt received the advantage of the tax impoſed 
upon it can with the leſs propriety recommend the 
diſcontinyance of it. It will probably be ſaid that 

powder 
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powder is made of wheat ſo inferior in quality as not 
to be uſed in bread. This may be the caſe in ge- 
neral; but it is much to be feared that in the preſent 
criſis we muſt not be very delicate with reſpect to 
quality, but thankful if we find a ſufficient quantity, 
Wheat of inferior quality may at this time be ground 
to great advantage with better wheat. The corn 
expected from abroad will in general bear no com- 
pariſon with that of our own growth; and yet we 
ſhould all feel very conſiderable pleaſure to be aſſured 
that a ſufficient quantity of it were likely to arrive as 
the ſupply may be wanted. It will alſo be ſaid that 
the conſumption of wheat in hair powder bears a very 
trifling proportion to the regular demands for bread. 
This may be ſaid of all the other articles in which a 


ſaving is. propoſed; yet the whole combined may 
make an immenſe difference in a time of real ſcarcity. 


The conſumption however of wheat, in this article, 
(allowing the quality to be inferior,) is of conſider- 


ably more importance than is generally. imagined, 


winch will appear from the following ſtatement. Ir 
takes more than two pounds of- meal to make one 
pound of ſtarch ; the average conſumption of powder 


with both ſexes is one pound a week, the full allow - 


ance of bread to each perſon is one pound per day; 
one pound of flour makes more than a pound of 


bread at a very under calculation 300, ooo perſons 
have 
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have taken out their licence to wear . 
number of the military and of other perſons exempt- 
ed in the act of parliament will at leaſt amount to 
50,000 more. Thus then by wholly leaving off che 
uſe of hair-powder 700,000 perſons would be fed 
with a full allowance of bread one day in ſeven. 
This eftimate is made at an extremely low rate; for 
631bs. of meal makes but 241bs. of ſtarch ;—141bs, of 
flour muſt by the aſſize of bread ſettled by the lord 
mayor make 171bs. 6 Oz. of bread ;—the average con- 
ſumption of powder is alſo greater than at the rate here 
taken; the number of perſons who wear powder 
probably exceeds that which is here given ;—and the 
conſumption of bread without waſte of one perſon 
with another is leſs than 11b. per day. So that bread 
for 100,000 perſons mare may be added without any 
ee 


5. After all however which can be effected by the 
virtuous and rigid ceconomy of individuals, the ſup- 
ply of corn will ſtill be ſo ſcanty, and the price con- 
ſequently ſo high, as to be above the reach of the 
poor at the preſent rate of labour. Here then the 
| benevolence of the more opulent, and that ſympa- 
thy which the beneficent Parent of the univerſe has 
implanted in our nature, is irreſiſtibly appealed to, to 
enter into en ſubſcriptions to furniſh the poor 

Wot with 
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. 
with this eſſential article of their ſubſiſtence at a rea- 
ſonable price. In hard ſeaſons this has been the hu- 
mane practice of moſt of the pariſhes in this coun- 
try. God knows it is a ſeaſon hard enough to the 
poor! and when they are impreſſed with a conviction 
that the aſſiduous labours of government, and the 
heads and hearts of all good men throughout the 
nation are employed in plans for their relief, ſurely 
they will be thankful for the good which is intended 
them, and bear the calamities of the times without 
murmuring. It will not be neceſſary to lower the 
price of bread and flour for their uſe to the ſtandard 


adopted in the ſeverity of the winter, becauſe then 


there being little opportunity of labour there were 
little wages; whereas at preſent the labourer has the 
advantage of gaining his full earnings, and turning 
his induſtry to the utmoſt account. To thoſe, who 
are leſs open to the appeals of feeling, - and would 
coldly object that in the preſent times they are too 


frequently called upon for ſubſcriptions, it may be 


anſwered that in the firſt place the temporary reduc- 
tion of frivolous expences will enlarge their means of 


contributing to others that in the next place the 


preſervation of domeſtic quiet demands this exerciſe 
of liberality z and that there is as much reaſon to tax 
ourſelves upon the preſent occaſion for our internal 
peace, as there is to be taxed by the legiſlature for 


our 
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11 
our defence from external foes. In this part of his 
ſubject the author particularly addreſſes himſelf to 
the higher orders, whoſe ſtations in the conſtitution 
of this country he heartily hopes they may long de- 
ſerve to maintain. They cannot be inſenſible that they 
muſt ſtand or fall witli the fabric of the preſent conſti- 
tution, it ought not therefore to be doubted but that in 
the time of our neceſſity they will eagerly contribute 
their full proportion to preſerve its proſperity and 
happineſs. Let not the virtue and the burden of 
providing ſubſiſtence for the maſs of the countty reſt 
' wholly with the middle claſſes of the people; and 
let them not complain, that while they are patrioti- 
cally denying themſelves their accuſtomed gratifica- 
tions, the higher ranks are indiſpoſed to abridge 
themſelves of any luxuries, and to exerciſe any be- 
nevolence. There can be no doubt but that at this 
arduous period we ſhall have reaſon to applaud and 
reverence the orders of ariſtocracy, and ſhall ac- 
knowledge them to be indeed the Corinthian capitals 
which at once adorn and ſupport our conſtitution. 
We ſhall find them foremoſt in every ſubſcription, 
and moſt rigid in every domeſtic regulation which 
may be thought neceſſary to huſband our ſupplies. 
The neceſſity of a parſimonious conſumption of 
bread corn in families cannot be too ſtrongly, nor 
too frequently urged. They, who. have little op- 
4 T ; portunity 
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portunity of conſidering may eaſily fall into an er- 


ror, which were it general would#foon become fatal. 


They may conceive it unneceſſary to diminiſh their 


_ own conſumption, while the poor are ſupplied at 4 
low rate by ſubſcription. But it is of the utmoſt 
importance that they ſhould recolle& that though 
ſubſcriptions may relieve the preſſure of the griev- 


ance to the poor, it cannot encreaſe the quantity of 


the commodity we ſtand in need of ; and ſhould the 
commodity actually fail, the benevolence of ſub- 
ſeriptions will be in vain. To enforce the aſſertion 
that no conſideration whatever ſhould relax the ſtrict- 


neſs of our domeſtic regulations, it may not be un- 


profitable to take a general view of the conſumption 
of the country, by which we may form ſome opi- 
nion of the extent of our reſources. The weekly 
conſumption of flour in London and its vicinity is 


22,500 ſacks, each weighing 280lbs. The weekly | 


conſumption of Great Britain is about 180,000 
ſacks. Now if Britiſh wheat be actually exhauſted, 
(and it is apprehended that the ſtock in hand is very 
ſmall,) can we expect any importation large enough 


to ſupply the immenſe deficiency ? It is mentioned 


with exultation that 80,000 quarters of wheat are 
expected from Dantzick : be it ſo; this will about 
_ fupply the iſland with bread for three days. Very 
large importationz will doubtleſs arrive from other 

| | places; 
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places; . not to the extent of the conſumption 
ſtated above. The quality of the wheat expected 
ſhould alſo be taken into the account. Some of, it, 
particularly of Poliſh growth, is extremely fine; 
but a great deal of it has been greatly injured by 
having been kept too long ; ſome will be abſolutely 
uſeleſs ; and much will be fit only to grind with bet- 


ter wheat, or to mix with better flour. We ſhould 
likewiſe be guarded againſt the deluſion of a large 


temporary ſupply. The wind, being in a favour- 
able quarter for a length of tinfe, may bring into 


our ports at once the greater part of the whole ſtock 


we expect; and if we preſume upon this momen- 
tary abundance what will become of us afterwards ? 
We ſhould alſo recollect the great length of time for 
which we muſt wholly depend upon importation. 
The enſuing harveſt will be later than any within the 
emory of the oldeſt man living. Laſt year new 
wheat was fold in Mark-Lane in the middle of 
uguſt ; and none can this. year he expected much 


fore Michaelmas. While we are upon this head, 


it will not be impertinent to recommend a continu- 


ance of our œconomy for ſome time after harveſt, 


even ſhould the goodneſs of Providence beſtow on 
us abundant crops : for till we can accumulate ſome 
ſtore beforehand, — till we can prevent the crops of 
one haryeſt from being exhauſted before another is got 
in, 


* * 
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in, wheat cannot fall to its due and reaſonable 
price. | 8 | 


Having ſaid thus much on the line of conduct, 


which it is expedient for the public to adopt in the 


article of bread corn; our attention is next called to 
the equally important conſideration of butcher's 
meat. The ſcarcity of this neceſſary of life is not 
likely to be leſſened, and muſt grievouſly encreaſe 
unleſs there be great prudence on the part of the 


conſumer. The reader is requeſted to call to mind 
the facts, which have been ſtared in the courſe of this 


Addreſs, reſpecting the premature laughter of lean 
- ſtock, This evil (which there is no known proviſion 
to remedy,) is much aggravated, as far as it concerns 
| ſheey, by the unfortunate ſeverity of the weather at 
the time of ſhearing. The loſſes, which have been 
ſuſtained by this calamity are very conſiderable,” and 
will be ſeverely felt next year. It has likewiſe been 
ſuppoſed that the number of ſheep in this country has 
of late years been gradually decreaſing. The vaſt 


encreaſe of horſes will in a great degree account for 
this alarming circumſtance. The quantity of paſture. 


land is not enlarged; paſturage has always carried as 


much ſtock as it can ſupport ; if therefore there be 


an encreaſe of one kind of ſtock, there muſt neceſſa- 
rily be a decreaſe of another. The facility of travel- 
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ling, the excellent turnpike roads which * PI 
and are, daily making in every direction throughout 
the iſland, account for an enormous encreaſe of 
horſes. Every horſe conſumes at the very loweſt 
calculation the produce of three acres of land. 

This land therefore is loſt to the ſuſtenance of man, 
whether it be by producing bread corn, or feeding 
cattle. Conſider then the almoſt incalculable encreaſe 
of horſes of late years, and we can have no difficulty 
in ſuppoſing that a decreaſe of cattle muſt have taken 
place. Upon the ground then of the preſent high 
prieg,of animal food, —upon the preſumption that a 

very great quantity of lean ſtock has been, and is 
brought to market, — that in the article of ſheep par- 
_ ticularly we ſhall feel a great inconvenience next year, 
—and that in fact the rearing of ſtock is in general 
diminiſhed, ſome inſtances of domeſtic ie on 
this head are very earneſtly * 


1. The moſt effectual ſervice which can be ren- 
dered by individuals is by abſtaining wholly from the 
uſfe of young meats. Depraved indeed muſt we be, 
and improvident even to the forgetfulneſs of ſelf pre- 
_ ſervation, if we cannot for a time ſacrifice the luxu- 
ries of lamb, veal, and pigs.— No man can ſtate a 
reaſonable expectation of a conſiderable abatement in 
the price of butcher's meat under the preſent circum- 


ſtances, 
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ſtances,—no man can deny the probability of an ap- 


proaching time when even the preſent ſupply muſt 


fall off. Nothing therefore can reſtore plenty but 


the diſuſe of the younger ſtock. Let every man of 


the leaſt reflection conſider that were every calf, 
lamb, and pig ſpared, till it arrived at it's full growth, 
what an unmenſe change would take place in the 
fupply, and conſequently in the price of meat, If he 
feels the difficulties of the criſis, and makes the re- 
flection here ſuggeſted, he will hardly fit down to 


theſe waſteful luxuries, with a keen appetite, or a 


quiet conſcience. * It may be objected, where. ill 
paſturage be found for this encreaſe of cattle ? It is 
denied that there will be any encreaſe. A temporary 
abſtinence from the conſumption of young ſtock is 


required only till the deficiency of full grown ſtock is 


filled up. As ſoon as the country every where 
affords that number of ſtock, which is neceſſary for 
the due and regular ſupply of a reaſonable market, 


we may then return to our accuſtomed habits of eat- 


ing young meats. In a time of war, or of ſcarcity, 
the encreaſe of ſwine is particularly worthy the pub- 
lic attention. Swine fleſh takes ſalt better than other 
meats, and is therefore the beſt ſea ſtore for our 
navy and trading veſſels; it faves the conſumption of 
| neat cattle, which is immenſe in time of war; and 


in ſeaſons of ſcarcity the grievance will not be very 


ſeverely 
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ſeverely felt while there is plenty of bacon and vege- 
tables to be procured at an eaſy rate. We ſhall rea- 
dily perceive to what account our abſtinence from 
this kind of young food would turn, when we con- 
ſider that a ſow farrows at leaſt twice a year, and 
chat upon a very low calculation each ſow produces 
upon an average twenty pigs in a year. 


2. The ſuperfluous conſumption of full grown 
meats ſhould likewiſe be a ſubject of domeſtic regu- 
lation. Let it be recollected that if from the pre- 
ſent period no more young ſtock is ſlaughtered, it 
will {till be a conſiderable time before we can reap 
the benefit of ſo ſalutary a meaſure. In the mean 
time therefore economy cannot be too rigidly ob- 
ſerved in our mode, particularly of dreſſing our pro- 
viſions. Soups, ſtews, and ſimilar diſhes may be 
very compatible with abundance, but do not well 
accord with ſcarcity. Under this head many expen- 
five preparations at the higher tables may be in- 
cluded. A diſuſe of theſe things is recommended, 
not merely on account of the unneceſſary waſte ; but 
becauſe they engroſs a wholſome and a pleaſant food 
which ought to be appropriate to the poor. Were 8 
the coarſer ſort of meat baniſhed from the tables of 
the opulent, animal food - would be infinitely more ; 
- within the reach of the labouring claſſes of people. 
+ IB 
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In ſpeaking of an extravagant or unneceſſary cons 


ſumption of animal food few perfons will be inclined * 


to forget the very invidious uſe of it for dogs kept 
for field ſports. In many of the villages this prac- 
tice bears very hard upon the induſtrious poor ; and 
ſeems to be a cruel mockery of that humble ſtate, 
to which the Creator of the univerſe has deſtined a 
very large proportion of mankind, No man 1s 
more friendly to field ſports; as they tend to invigo- 


rate the conſtitution, than the author of this Addreſs : _ 


but for God's fake let us not purſue our exerciſe at 
the expence of our fellow creatures, — and ſuſtain an 
animal with that food; which a being of the fame 
rank in the univerſe with ourſelves requires for his 
own nouriſhment. An Engliſhman, when he re- 
flects that his dog interferes with the meat of a fel- 
low ſubject of this bleſſed conſtitution, muſt feel a 
very uneaſy ſenſation about his heart. | 


The next article which comes under our conſide- 
ration is the conduct, which it may be preſumed 


ought to be adopted by Government upon this moſt 


ſolemn occafion. This indeed is a topic, which 
the author enters upon with great diffidence, not 
from any undue reſpe& to high names, but from the 
extreme difficulty of the ſubject. It requires 


talents, reflection, and information ef no common 
| ö kind 
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kind to inſtitute regulations, which, both in prece- 


dent and operation, will be as falutary as the caſe . 


requires. Upon the preſent emergency the execu- 


tive government ſeem to have employed unwearied 


| pains in inveſtigating the nature and the poſſible 
remedies of our preſent diſtreſſes; and if they have 
directed no very ſtrong and powerful meaſures, the 
fault is not in their inattention, but in the almoſt 
inſuperable difficulties which impede their reſolu- 
tions. Whatever therefore is here ſuggeſted, is not 
dogmatically laid down; but reſpectſully offered to 
the conſideration of a government, which is anxi- 
ouſly deſirous of promoting the happineſs of all who 
are protected under it. 


The firſt and moſt preſſing object of their atten- . 


tion will be the dealing out the indiſpenſable articles 
of bread and flour to the labouring claſſes of the 


community at a rate, which will come within their 


means of purchaſing, For this purpoſe the author 
has ſtrenuouſly recommended to the public at large 
immediate voluntary ſubſcriptions. There can be no 
doubt but that in opulent pariſhes this mode of relief 
will be liberally beſtowed. But how many pariſhes 
are there, which are crouded with poor, and wherein 
few wealthy perſons reſide! It cannot be expected 
that voluntary contributions will be made in ſuch 
5 ſituations 
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ſituations to anſwer any effectual purpoſes. In the 
remote parts of the country many of the villages 
conſiſt principally of tenants at rack rents; voluntary 
relief will hardly be expected in theſe caſes. Itis true 
that the laſt reſource remains for the poor in their 
extremity, viz. the regular relief of their reſpec- 
tive pariſhes ; but ſurely it would be both cruel to 
thoſe who were maintained, and to thoſe who were 
aſſeſſed for their maintenance, to drive men to this 
neceſſity who are ſincerely deſirous to ſubſiſt them- 
ſelves and their families by their own induſtry. 
Such a meaſure would be particularly oppreſſive in 
ſuch pariſhes as take advantage of the act of 9 G. 
which enables pariſh officers to exclude all perſons 
from relief, who refuſe to be lodged and maintained 
in the workhouſe,—and enables them likewiſe. to 
farm out the poor. Something then ſeems to be 
neceſſary in aid of voluntary contributions. It is 
therefore ſubmitted to the wiſdom of government, 
whether the reſpective pariſhes throughout the king- 
dom might not be obliged to ſell to the poor reſident 
in them, flour and bread, in quantities proportionate 

to their families, at a certain price for three months; 

giving to the poor, whom pariſh officers will not ſo 

relieve, ſuch redreſs by a magiſtrate as is directed by 

the act 9 G. c. 7. $1. It will not be neceſſary to 

lower the price of bread and flour to the average of 
D 2 the 


„„ 
the moſt favourable ſeaſons; it may ſtil} bear ſome 
proportion to theypreſent dearneſs. Such a meaſure 
would ſeem to x. advantageous to the inha- 
bitants paying rates, and to thoſe requiring aſſiſt- 
ance ; for the firſt would exonerate themſelves from 
more than three fourths of the expence of maintain- 
ing the poor. in their workhouſes, —and the latter 
would be left at liberty to purſue their labour agree- 
ably to their uſual habits. Some effeCtual meaſures 
of this kind are the more neceſſary, becauſe there 


cannot be any ground to ſuppoſe that wheat will be 


more reaſonable before harveſt. On the laſt market 
day“ (Monday, July 13,) very ſanguine expectations 
were formed of a large ſupply of foreign wheat, and 
_ conſequently of a price, if not reduced, yet not 

ce re Notwithſtanding this, wheat encreaſed 


upon the average 86. per quarter ſince the preceding 


VIZ. 


In ſpeaking of the market in Mark-Lane it would be 
unjuſt to withhold from the corufactors that tribute of appro- 
bation to which they are ſo well entitled. In a ſeaſon critical 
and diſtreſſing beyond any parallel within their recollection, 
they have conducted themſelves on ſuch honourable principles 


of trade, and with ſo patriotic a view to the intereſt of the 


community, as juſtly entitles them to the thanks of their 
countrymen, | 8 


qrs. 


Monday. The quantity and prices were as follows: 
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qrs. of wheat. $. 
VTV 
.: er. (oo | 
4210 rad ou — 88 
Bo — — — 86 
230 — — — 85 
290 — — — 84 
200 5 — — p 83 
1220 — 1 — 82 


7521 qrs. average 875. 1d. per quarter. 


2. The next great object of government will be 
to inſtitute effectual meaſures to lengthen out the 
ſtock of corn in hand, and that which 1s expected 
from abroad, till the enſuing harveſt ſhall be got in. 
This can only be done as far as reſpect public mea- 
ſures by enforcing the ſole manufacture of that kind 
of bread which will go the fartheſt. No official 
regulations of government have at preſent been 
iſſued. But reſolutions for their own private conduct 
have appeared in the public papers. No doubt theſe 
have been well intended, and ſo far are laudable. But 
there is much reaſon to fear, that in the firſt place the 
bread recommended will not anſwer the purpoſe of 
giving the largeſt produce of the wheat; and admit- 
ting that it will, there is alſo reaſon to fear, that the 
Bakers will not attend to a mere recommendation, 

| | how 
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how high ſoever the names may be by which it is 
ſanctioned. The bread which the privy council have 
reſolved to adopt for their private uſe is that recom- 
mended by Governor Pownall, and is directed to be 
made in an Act 13 G. 3. c. 62. By a reference to 
a former part of this Addreſs, where coarſe bread is 
propoſed, it is ſtated that in the common practice 
25 20lbs. or 5 qrs. of wheat meal produces 1 96olbs, 
of eatable flour;—in the mode of making bread di- 


rected by the above act of parliament, and now 


adopted by the privy council, the ſame quantity of 
wheat meal is only required to produce 1 8golbs ; ; 10. 
that in the kind of bread now propoſed 7olbs weight 
or one 36th part of the whole is loſt to the public. 
Beſide which the manufacturer will ſuſtain a loſs of 
5 per cent. without the leaſt benefit accrueing to the 
community ; becauſe the quantity of wheat flour 
above mentioned, ground according to the preſent | 
practice, will bring him 20l. ;—if ground to produce 
the bread recommended it will only bring him 19]. 
Thus then by adopting the bread, called in the Ad- 
vertiſement © Standard wheaten bread,” and directed 
by the above act, both the public and the manufactu- 
rer will ſuſtain a . 


| But admitting the recommendation br this bread 
to be as judicious, as it is doubtleſs well intended, 
| what 


. 

what ſteps are taken to enforce the baking this bread 
only ? While two kinds of bread can be made, the 
majority of the people will take the finer, ſo that the 
goodneſs of the intention will be in this way defeated. 
Again, many Bakers will not depart from their uſual 
cuſtoms ; and many perſons, who are well inclined, 
either know not where to find the bread in queſtion, 
or do not chuſe to diſcontinue tradeſmen whom they 
have long dealt with. But to meet the matter fairly; 

il there be in reality the dreaded ſcarcity, will it not 
be expedient to enforce for a given time the whole 
manufacture of the wheat into bread, as has 
been before mentioned, viz, making the whole 
2520]bs of wheat flour into bread ? Let us carry 
our enquiries till farther :: A reſerve of barley is 
made in the country by ſtopping for a time the diſ- 
tilleries. This reſerve is made, it is ſuppoſed, in 
caſe we are driven to the laſt neceſlity by the total 
failure of wheat, If this laſt neceſſity be in any pro- 
bable proſpect, why ſhould we not lengthen out our 

| ſtock of wheat as much as poſſible by mixing with i it 
2 proportion of barley ; for ſurely wheat and barley 
mixed will be better than barley bread only? Why 
| ſhould we not take ſome advantage alſo of oatmeal ? 
The only evils which can ariſe by converting oats to 
this uſe, will be a-diminution in the rapidity of travell- 
ing, and = pride of Keeping horſes in high condition. 
| Theſe 


I 
Theſe are fubjetts for the conſideration of goyern- 
ment ; and if the public is to derive any advantage 
from them it can only be by the power and authority 
with which government is inyeſted. 


3. The next ſubje& which ſeems to require the 
attention of government is that of butcher's meat, 
It is unneceſſary to repeat the ſtatements on this 
head, which have been made in another part of the 
Addreſs ; but it may fairly be ſubmitted, whether, if 
the public will not refrain from the conſumption of 
young meats for a time, it may not be expedient to 
enforce ſo neceſſary a meaſure by an expreſs law, It 
may be objected that the different regulations pro- 
poſed above will ſpread a general alarm, and tend to 
deject the public mind. But is it not better to feel 
the imaginary terrors of alarm, than the real horrors 
of famine ? and will not government recommend it- 
ſelf to the affections of the people, by declaring to 
them the important though melancholy truth early 
enough to prevent the deplorable conſequences of it ? 
And where will be the juſt cauſe of alarm when go- 
vernment holds out this manly language to the pub- 
lic, With ſtrict ceconomy and regulation there is 
© enough for us all; but ſo eſſential is this eeconomy 
© to adapt our ſtock to the neceſſary demand, that 
© we ſhould hold ourſelves negligent in truſting al- 

© together 


\ 
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together to the prudence of individuals throughout 
F the nation; and therefore we exerciſe the paternal 
« deſign of all government in enforcing ſuch mea- 


© ſures as will effeQually e us all from actual 
diſtreſs.“ * 


4. It has been ils ſtated that wheat cannot fall 
to a reaſonable price till there is a ſurplus in hand 
even after the harveſt is got in. For this reaſon a 
dear year is never ſucceeded by a very cheap one 
| however plentiful the crops may be. Whether we 
may expect a plentiful harvelt in the preſent year is a 
matter of very great doubt. The crops are ſuffici- 
_ ently luxuriant in growth, but the ſeaſon has certain- 
ly been very unfavourable to the blooming of the ear, 


It is unneceſſary to ſay more upon this ſubject, be- 


cauſe there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe that the care 
and foreſight of government are already making pro- 


* The article of fiſh ſeems to be worthy the very ſerious at- 
tention of government, both as it may relieve the burden of the 
very high price of butcher's meat, and ſave the conſumption of 
it. Fiſh has been comparatively reaſonable for ſome time ; but 
not ſufficiently ſo'to make it a comfort to the poor. Aſſertions 
have been poſitively and frequently made reſpecting the deſtrue- 
tion of fiſh before it reaches the marker to keep up. the price. 


Surely it would not be impoſſible to aſcertain which way the' 


fact lies; and if the charge ſhould be true, to tans ſo profli- 
gate a practice. 
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viſion by foreign contracts for the ſupply of any defi- 
ciency which may happen in the following year. 


5. When the more preſſing difficulties of the pre- 
ſent moment are ſurmounted it ſeems to be an in- 
diſpenſable object of the legiſlature to take into their 
moſt ſerious conſideration the ſtate of agriculture in 
all it's branches throughout the iſland. The corn 
laws now im force conſider wheat not merely as an 
article of domeſtic food, but alſo of foreign merchan- 

dize; and this not ſo much with a view to commer- 
cCilal advantage, as to the encouragement of the growth 
of corn. For this purpoſe a bounty is allowed on 
exportation when wheat falls to a certain price. It 
is a very ſerious fact that the advantage of this ſpecies 
of merchandize has been loſt for a great length of 
time, and a conſiderable balance has taken place a- 
gainſt the nation. The following accounts will ſhew 
the different ſtate of the ſupply of this e with 
bread corn in the preſent century. 


fc For . dl. 4 L s 
9 — 1697 — 1706 — 174,236 3 
20 — 1706 — 1726 — 349,842 8 
20 — 1726 '— 1746 — 375,149 9 
19 — 1746 — 1765 — 637.0 'g 
(Smith's Corn Tracts, p. 137, the particulars 
minutely detailed pages 133, 134, 13 55 136.) 


Gains. 
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Mark the difference in the next 20 years, 


Balance of Qrs- Loſs 

| imported. £ s 4 

20 1771 1791 793,917 1,806,161 3 6 
CCatherwood's Tables.) 


Vrs. from hy 


If therefore ſuch be the change of circumſtances, 
that ſo far from having a ſurplus for exportation we 
depend upon foreign ſupplies for our own ſupport, 
we are not ſecure eyen in the beſt of years from diſ- 
treſs before harveſt. Be the cauſes of this alarming 
deficiency what they may, whether it ariſes from a 


leſs growth of wheat, from the encreaſed number 


of horſes, —of population, —or of luxury, or of all 


combined, ſurely the attention of the legiſlature can- 
not be too early employed upon this important ſub- 


ject. The queſtion alſo well deſerves inveſtigation 


whether or not there be a decreaſed number of live 
ſtock bred in the country; and if ſuch be the fact, 


what are the remedies to be applied to the evil. 


Thus much has been addreſſed to the more opu- 


lent part of the community, and to that govern- 
ment which ſuperintends and protects the whole, 
The author will not conclude his Addreſs without a 


friendly exhortation to the labouring part of his fel- 
low ſubjects. In doing this he ſpeaks to them with 


fincerity and truth ;—as men he treats them with no 
ſenſe 


% 


| 
| 
| 
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ſenſe of inferiority ; nor wiſhes to miſlead them with 
falſe arguments and deluſion. The preſent is a queſ- 
tion of common ſenſe, which all men who honeſtly 
ſeek for information, are equally able to underſtand, 
Would to God it were poſſible that none ſhould be 
poor, none expoſed to hardſhips, But that it ſhould 
be ſo, 1s the diſpenſation of Providence, and not the 
fault of any government. Rich and poor there ever 
have been, and ever muſt be amidſt all the changes 
and revolutions of governments to the end of the 
World. Whether the government under which we 
live affords in general the beſt protection to the poor, 
it is not at preſent neceſſary to examine. The pre- 
ſent dearneſs of proviſions. has no connection what- 
ever with politics; it ariſes from a real ſcarcity which 
the government, ſo far from wiſhing to encreaſe, 
does every thing that is poſſible to prevent. It will be 
evident to the meaneſt capacity that governme 


have no intereſt in producing a ſcarcity, and thereby 
occaſioning murmurs and diſcontent. If govern- 
ment had any bad deſigns towards the people, if they 
wanted to eſtabliſh tyranny and deſpotiſm, they 
would naturally endeavour to keep them quiet, 
to lull them to ſleep by letting all things go on 
ſmoothly, inſtead of alarming them by that which 
gives the moſt fatal of all alarms, viz, the apprehen- 
ſion of famine, The fact is, (and every poor man 
may 


1 I. 
may acquaint himſelf with the truth of it,) that 
upon the preſent occaſion government are doing every 
thing in their power to make the evil of ſcarcity leſs 
grievous.· The privy council, conſiſting of all the 
members of adminiſtration and the greateſt charac- 
ters in the kingdom, fit day after day with unwearied 
attention to deviſe the means of leſſening our griev- 
ances. They ſend for every perſon, whom they 
ſuppoſe capable of* giving them information, and are 
inclined to try every experiment which ſeems likely 
to afford relief. The higheſt ranks of people abſtain _ 
from luxuries, that there may be the greater plenty 
of neceſſaries for the poor; and they are farther 
deſirous of making large ſubſcriptions, to which 
even perſons of moderate incomes willingly contri- 
bute, that the poor may the leſs feel the ſad burden 
of dearneſs. If theſe things be ſo, (and no man 
who ſpeaks the truth can deny it,) ſhould not the 
poor do their part alſo, inſtead of preventing what is 
well deſigned towards them by diſcontent and 
tumults? Let them conſider, what good end can 
poſſibly be anſwered by what is called ring. In 
every point of view it can only make bad worſe, | 
Suppoſe their anger to be againſt a perſon, who | 
keeps back his corn, only to make his advantage of 1 
the diftreſſes of the people. Nothing doubtleſs can 1 
de more wicked, or deſerve ſeverer puniſhment ; 
5 P but 
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but ſurely it will be better on their own account to 
let him bring it to market at his own time, and in his 
own quantity, than to deſtroy that very food of 


which they ſtand in ſo much need. Now when the 
people meet in anger, they forget their own wants, 


and reck their vengeance by deſtroying that very 


article the ſcarcity of which is the cauſe of their 
riſing. Thus in the tumults at Birmingham and 
other places, as much flour and wheat were abſo- 
| hutely deftroyed as would have ſupplied the people 
who aſſembled for a great length of time. And 
even, if inſtead of deſtroying theſe hoards, they 


were diftributed about, that would probably be con- 


ſumed in waſte in two or three days, which with care 


might have laſted a month. It is not intended by 


this to defend avaricious perſons, who hold back 
their corn in a dear time; but we ſhould never puniſh 
- ourſelves for the ſake of being revenged of a parti- 
cular culprit. Suppoſe again that the attack of the 
poor was made againſt government: ſuppoſe alſo 
that they ſucceeded, what would they obtain? why 
_ juſt this,—inſtead of there being more bread for the 


people, there would be none at all; and for this 


plain reaſon, —becauſe by the. attention of govern- 
ment, and the care of thoſe who are concerned in 
| the corn trade, the bread, though dear, will be 
made to laſt out till harveſt: but if the government 

18 
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is deſtroyed, and with it the meaſures which are ta- 
ken to make the bread hold out, —we have then no 
poſſibility of eſcaping famine, and we ſhall have the 
additional mortification of knowing that we have 
brought it upon ourſelves. Let us then always bear 


in mind, that we had better have dear bread, than no 
bread at all. 


It is natural for every man who ſuffers, to think 
his own times the worſt, and under this belief he is 
too apt to indulge deſpair. The author therefore in 
his good will to the poor and labouring people wiſhes 
to ſhew them from hiſtory, that there has been much 

harder ſeaſons than the preſent, when the people ac- 
tually peri/hed by famine, a miſery unknown (thank 
God!) to our countrymen in modern times. An 
account is here given of the diſtreſſes of the people 
of England in former times in a period of about one 


hundred and twenty years, viz. during the ks and 
15th centuries. 


Fear. 1 . 
1315. Wheat was ſold for forty ſhillings a quarter, 
as much as eight pounds now ; and a murrain 

deſtroyed the cattle. 


1316, The famine continuing, the poor were forced 
. 8 
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to eat horſe fleſh and dogs. Wheat was ſold 
for near three pounds a buſhel, and the mors 
tality raged as violently as in the preceding 


1330. The rains were fo violent, that the barrel dd 


not * till Michaelmas. 


1335. The rains were 10 fatal, that the corn was 


ſpoiled; a dearth enſued, wheat ſold at forty 
ſhillings a quarter, as much as twenty ſhil- 
lings a buſhel now; and the cattle was de- 
ſtroyed by a murrain. 


1348. It rained from Midſummer to Chriſtmas, ſo 


1353 


that there was not one day or night dry to- 


gether. This wet ſeaſon cauſed great floods, 
and a peſtilence, which raged a whole year. 


The earth was at the fame time barren ; and 


even the ſea did not produce ſuch plenty of 
fiſh as formerly. 


Was remarkable for the ſcarcity of corn and 
proviſions in England and France, occaſioned 


by a great drought. It was called the dear 


ſummer. Rye was * out of Zealand 
155 0 
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to ſupport the poor, Who otherwiſe muſt have 
periſhed for want of ſuſtenance. 


1438. There was a great dearth, ſo that in many 
places, they made bread of fern roots, and 
ivy berries. 

(Truſler's Chronology.) 


To come nearer to our own times; in the middle 
of the laſt century the people took up arms againſt 
the tyranny and oppreſſion of the then king, Charles 
J. They ſucceeded in their warfare, and brought 
the king to puniſhment. Nevertheleſs for five years 
together immediately after their fucceſs, wheat was 
upon the average near 41. per qr. If this was the 
average of the whole year, it is clear that wheat muſt 
have been at particular times much dearer than it is 
now. And if it be conſidered, that at that time 
money was much ſcarcer and more valuable than it 
is at preſent, the evil muſt have been beyond all 
meaſure greater than we now feel it. This ſtate- 
ment does not at all affect the queſtion which party 
was right; it only ſhews that a time of public tu- 
mult is moſt likely to make proviſions ſtill dearer. 
Let us all then, the poor as well as the rich, heartily 
and contentedly contribute our reſpective parts to 
make the preſent calamity as eaſy to each other as 

| „ poſſible. 
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poſſible. It is the duty of the government to plan 
with unremitting vigilance the means of dealing out 
the corn ſo frugally that it may laſt till harveſt; it is 
the duty of the rich to abſtain from thoſe luxuries, 
which conſume corn and proviſions faſter than is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary ; it is alſo the duty of the poor to 
be patient under a calamity, which diſcontent will 
only render more grievous. If times are hard, — 
while the rich are called upon to be charitable, the in- 
duſtry of the poor ſhould be more active and chear- 
ful. Whatever other vices the rich may have, they 
do not want humanity in this country; for there is 
no country throughout the known world where ſo 
much charity 1s beſtowed as in England. There is 
hardly a ſtreet throughout the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, which docs not contain ſome building 
or ſome fociety for the relief of the diſtreſſes of our 
fellow creatures. There are hoſpitals for the ſick 
and the maimed, —diſpenfaries to beſtow medicines 
at the habitations of the poor, —inſtitutions to give 
aſſiſtance to poor women in childbed,—ſome to ſhel- 
ter the unhappy creature who is deprived of his rea- 
ſon, — ſome to educate poor children and put them 
out to trades, and others to receive helpleſs infants, 
and fatherlefs and motherleſs orphans. The whole 
neighbourhood of London abounds with alms houſes 
for aged and indigent perſons. And beſides all theſe 
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there is no nation, except our own, which provides a 
regular maintenance for the ſick, the aged, and the 
helpleſs poor by pariſh relief. Theſe facts are earneſt- 
ly recommended to the ſerious conſideration of the la- 
bouring members of the community; and let them 
calmly aſk themſelves, Whether they are likely to 
eaſe the hardſhips of the times by inſurrection? 
One thing more the author would recommend, be- 
fore he takes leave of a part of his fellow-creatures 
for whom he feels as much as they can feel for 
themſelves, and whoſe intereſts he would ſpare no 
pains to promote ; and that is as to the nature of the 
_ proviſions they purchaſe. On this head the author 
wiſhes 1t to be underſtood that he ſhould be aſhamed - 
to recommend to the poor what he and his family 
would not readily eat. The bread corn muſt at all 
events be made to laſt out till the harveſt ; this can 
only be done by uſing a coarſe bread, which will make 
the flour go a great deal farther. This bread is 
more wholeſome than the white, —it is moiſter and 


ſweeter, and keeps longer without being ſtale. This 
has always been conſidered as a luxury among higher 
tables, where no other is often eaten. The poor then 
will have no objection to eat for a time that bread 
. which the rich uſe at their tables. It is not intended 
by this to deſire the poor to uſe coarſe bread, while 
the rich have it in their power to buy white. There 
| E 2 muſt 
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muſt be but one ſort of bread, for both rich and poor, 
and both mult in that reſpect equally ſhare the hard- 
ſhips of the times. Small families, even with very 
pretty incomes, are only enabled to make the figure 
they do, by the help of great frugality. Let the poor 
imitate their example, and endeavour to make their 
little pittance go as far as poſſible. It is recommended 
to them to buy the coarſer meats, and make good 
ſoup with herbs, leeks or onions, turnips or carrots, 
and pearl barley. If this be well made it will go 
more than twice as far as a ſmall piece of roaſted or 
baked meat,—it will be much cheaper, and much 
more palateable. The beſt ſpread tables in the king- 
dom are never without this diſh during the whole 
winter, and none is more heartily partaken of: and 
if the poor man has a notable wife, there is no reaſon 
why he ſhould not have it as good at his own hum- 
ble board, as the higheſt man in the nation. 


Theſe are the reflections which the author ſubmits 
to the different claſſes of people in this kingdom 3 
ſhould they prove of any public advantage large in- 
deed will be his reward ; if they make but one poor 
family eaſy and comfortable he ſhall think his labour 
well beſtowed ; but whether they are likely to be 
uſeful or not, he hopes he writes, like what he warm- 
ly feels himſelf to be at heart, THE FRIEND 
OF MAN. | 
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THE. average price of wheat in each year, from 
1595 to 1790 incluſive. | 


| Wheat Vas Wheat 
Years. per N. ea fer Q. 
1895 — : 0 0 1627 — 1 16 © 
= —— 4 0 m m 
6 1629 — 2 2 0 
1 9 9 
1 _ - 16 8 1650 — 2 5 8 
1599 — I 19 2 1631 — 3 a of 
1600 — 117 8 1632 e 13 4 
1601 — 14 14. 10 16638 : 
1602 — 1 9 4 1034 — 2 - 8 
1603 — 1 1g 4 1035 0 1 
©1604 — 110 8 1636 — 2 | 
I605 — 1 15 10 1637 — 2 13 © 
1606 — 1 13 0 1638 — 2 17 4 
1607 .— 1 16 8 1639 — 2 4 l 
22 6 8 1640 — 2 4 
1609 — 2 10 0 1 — 2 8 0 
A 1642 | 
7 5 — : 18 8 nrg wanting in the 
1612 — 2 2 4 1644 0 account. 
1643 — 2 8 8 1645. | 
1614 — 2 1 87 1646 — 2 n 
, 1615 — 118 8 1047 1 13 
1616 — 2 0 4 e — , 5 8 
_ — g G 8 1650 — 316 8 : 
YN x * 1661 — 13 4 
1 : : 3 — : 9 6 
1621 '— 1 4. 11663 — 1 15 6 
1622 — 2 8 1684 — 1 6 © 
1633 — 2 © *1655 — 1 13 4 | 
#164 — 2 O 1656 — 2 3 0 | 
. $1625 — 2 oO | 1657 — 2 68 
1626 — 2 4 21658 — 3 53 
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Wheat 
5 
r. Fi * ; 
| rr. 6 ag 
Years, Fa Q 1760 — - 55 3 
72 2 6 10 21761 9 119 0 
179 — 1 16 6 21762 — 2 8 ' 
1730 be F232 0 1763 —_— 5 9 
1 1 65 1764 — 20 
3 1 * + LE 
179g — r 18 10 1366; — a: 4&4 
os. DI 8 1767 DT 3 © 6 
1736 1 180 1769 N 5 9 Oo ; 
7.37 35 1 15 6 1770 EL 2 7 2 
1738 — 1 8 : 171 — 21 % 
2 5 . OY 2 11 @- 
£1740 — I . 213 
3 5 oe + 
71742 N 1 11775 — 1 
1743 — 1 *1770 8 2 5, 6 
— 2 „ 8 11 
71746 — 1 1 16 21579 — 13 
3 1 1 8 * 1780 — 23 
1 1 0 1781 8 2 710 
1 1 12 6 1782 — 2 12 8 
1750 — 1 18 6 "1003. — 2 > 
5 3 rolls 2 
1752 ppb 2 4 8 1785 — 2 18 10 
7 2 114 8 1 2 
1775 — 1 13 10 13h — 23 
. 2 15 * 8 1788 OP 2 11 2 
*1756 1 8 8 3 6 1789 — 8 13 2 
1757 8 2 10 O 1790 — 
11758 FE 1 19 10 
1759 — 
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The years marked thus (e) were years of war; 
from an attentive conſideration of which it will ap- 
| pear that the calamity of war has had no effect upon 
the price of wheat. In the few years in which the 
Prices were high it may fairly be attributed to unfa- 
. yourable ſeaſons, as in far the greater numbers of 
years the average is very low. It is deſireable on 
every occaſion, particularly when it is of public con- 
cern, to find the true cauſes of things; elſe we may 
be led into very fatal errors. This ſtatement 
therefore is given to prevent the public mind from 
fixing upon an ill founded cauſe of diſtreſs, and not 
for the ſake of making war leſs odious. No man 
can hold war in greater horror than the author of 
this Addreſs; and no man would make greater ſacri- 
fices for the continuance of peace. He conſiders 
that public wars and private ſelf defence depend 
exactly upon the ſame principle, and admit of no 
other ground of juſtification. Nevertheleſs he would 
have all men form juſt opinions upon public queſ- 
tions, and make ſtrict impartial truth the ek 


" * their arguments, 
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